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SAILBOAT AND SAILING

there is considerable rainfall, but the water,
instead of running off: in rivers, flows a short
distance and then sinks into the sand. The
climate of the north varies somewhat from
that of the south. In the hot season the tem-
perature rises to 120 degrees. The tem-
perature falls sometimes forty degrees after
nightfall. On the plateau water sometimes
freezes at night, even after a very hot day.
The entire desert is much visited by storms,
which because of the quantities of sand they
lift into the atmosphere are very dangerous.
Sometimes these storms are so severe they
cause the suffocation of travelers and camels.

Life in the Desert. "Wild animals are
rare in the Sahara. About the oases and on
the outskirts there are lions, panthers, wolves,
foxes, hyenas and jackals. Lizards and
venomous serpents are numerous, and in the
interior are found the jerboas, or jumping
mice. The desert is the natural home of the
camel, and this is the chief domestic animal,
although a few donkeys, horses, goats, sheep
and cattle are raised.

The Sahara is inhabited by a mixed people.
In the west are the Berbers, or desert Moors;
in the central region are the Tuaregs, who
prey upon caravans; in the east are negroes
and Bedouins.

SAIGON, sigolin', COCHIK-CHINA, the
capital of the French colony of Cochin-China
and one of the finest cities in Asia, is situ-
ated on the Saigon River, thirty-five miles
from its mouth. It is connected with Mekong
by canal and with Mytho by rail. The river
is navigable at high tide, and the city has a
navy yard, a dry dock and repair docks, be-
sides extensive wharves. It consists of two
parts, the commercial town and the native
town. It is regularly built and has good
modern buildings, surrounded by gardens, as
well as pleasant promenades. The chief
structures are the citadel, the government
palace, the arsenal, the astronomical obser-
vatory and the buildings of a number of
colleges. The city also maintains botanical
and zoological gardens. The trade is large
and is carried on with the Dutch East Indies,
the Philippines and with numerous ports of
Asia and Europe. It is also an important
center of rice manufacture. Population, 1931,
123 298

SAILBOAT AND SAILING. A small
raw boat can be converted into a sailboat by
having a mast raised and a sail attached to
it, but such a boat will not sail in a satis-

factory manner because it has no center board
or keel to prevent it from drifting with
the wind. To overcome this difficulty a board,
called the lee board, is hung to the lee side
of the boat, that is, the side away from the
wind. This will, in a measure, take the
place of a center board. The mast should
be of pine or spruce, ten feet long and about
three inches in diameter at the base and a little
smaller at the top. To put or "step" the
mast, cut a hole the diameter of the mast
in the center of the forward seat, and di-
rectly beneath this nail a block in which
the base of the mast may rest. The hole in the
block need not be more than two inches in
diameter. Cut the mast down to fit it. This
support will be strong enough for the mast
of a small boat. Attach a boom of the mast
so that it will readily slide up and down.
The boom should be about twelve feet long
and much smaller and lighter than the mast.
Unbleached cotton sheeting is the best and
least expensive material for a sail. The
sail may measure eleven feet at the bottom
and should be nine feet high. It should be
hemmed on all sides and fastened to the mast
by rings, so it will readily slide up and down.
It is raised and lowered by means of a cord
passing over a pulley at the mast head. An
oar can be used for a rudder.
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a, lee board; be, mast; d, loop in sail; eg-,
sprit; f, oar used as a rudder.
There is little difficulty in sailing a boat
directly before the wind, but in most cases
the navigator wants to sail in a direction
different from that in which the wind is blowr
ing, and he must learn to manage Ms sail
and rudder, that he may sail his boat to the
desired haven. A flat-bottomed boat or punt